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As  in  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  ideality  founs 
one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  creative  genius, 
so  in  political  affairs  and  civil  progress  it  is  an 
essentia]  element.  It  is  the  image  of  the  real, 
that  which  mav  he — uot  the  visionary,  the 
fauciful.  Plans  for  improving  society  deduced 
from  cloistral  meditation  may  beerical,  chim 
but  practical  reforms  come  from  actual  con¬ 
tact  wiih  the  classes  considered.  That  prison 
system  devised  by  the  philosopher  may  or 
may  uot  be  practicable,  but  toat  one  induced 
from  experience  is  likely  to  be  true,  and  is  the 
ideal  1  wish  to  evolve. 

The  prison  system  of  a  State  being  a  part 
or  department  of  the  State  government,  should 
partake  of  the  same  spirit,  and  since  all  good 
government  is  beueficient  and  promotive  of  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  "society  at  large 
through  us  individual  members,  a  true  prison 
system  will  seek  this  end  for  that  portion  of 
society  for  whose  special  regard  it  is 
created.  The  true  interests  of  the 


individual  are  never  antagonistic  but  always 
identical  with,  those  of  society.  Whatever 
may  be  their  character  or  conduct  this  is 
true.  No  social  ostracism  can  change  it.  Dis¬ 
regard  of  this  principle  brings  disaster  in  one 
lorm  or  another.  Legalized  degradation  or 
destruction  of  any  class  or  criminal  inflicts 
injury  upon  the  whole  social  organism  direct¬ 
ly  and  reflexively;  while  efforts  tor  the  highest 
and  best  welfare  of  any  person  ;or  portion  of 
society  promote  the  general  good — positively 
when  successful,  negatively  always,  and 
necessarily  upon  the  active  agents  of  such  ef¬ 
forts  whether  successful  or  not. 

Not  only  should  there  be  unity  of  spirit  with 
the  general  government  of  the  state  and  pris¬ 
on  system,  but  identity  of  aim.  The  grand 
aim  of  government  is  to  protect  the  people  in 
the  exercise  of  all  the  liberty  they  can  right¬ 
fully  claim  and  secure  thus  the  highest  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  natural  facu  ties  and  powers. 
So  the  central  aim  of  a  true  pris  jn  system,  is 
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the  protection  of  society  against  crime,  not 
the  punishment  of  the  criminals;  punishment 
the  incident,  protection  the  object,  and  since 
it  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  real  protection 
against  crime  without  preventing  it— preven¬ 
tion  must  be  placed  fundamentally  in  the 
principles  of  a  true  prison  system.  This 
widens  the  scape,  embracing  causes  of  crime 
mediate  and  immediate,  the  classes 
from  which  criminals  come,  as 
well  as  the  treatment  of  criminals 
themselves.  It  includes,  of  course,  a  system 
of  prisons,  but  much  more  than  this  if  it  is  of 
any  great  service. 

The  causes  of  crime  are  primarily  in  the 
'  creature,  secondarily  in  the  circumstances 
that  surround  him.  The  quality  of  being  that 
constitutes  a  criminal  cannot  be  clearly  known 
uutil  observed  as  belonging  to  the  class  from 
which  criminals  come,  for  the  peculiarities  of 
an  individual  may  be  purely  personal,  indicat¬ 
ing  nothing  definite  as  to  the  law  that  governs 
his  actions,  while  the  same  facts  found  to 
follow  a  class  would  reveal  at  least  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  law,  though  possibly  not  yet  defina¬ 
ble.  The  science  of  man  forms  the  foun  at.ion 
of  all  systems  for  his  government.  A  true 
prison  system,  therefore,  should  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  criminal  classes  for  purposes  of 
investigation,  to  bring  to  bear  such  forces  as 
shall  modify  their  common  character,  thus 
diminishing  the  tendency  to  crime.  Surely 
much  may  be  gained  for  repression  of  crime 
in  a  community,  through  facility  of  access 
afforded  and  information  obtained  as  to  the 
criminal  class,  and  also  much  for  finding  true 
principles  of  prison  administration  when  we 
can  classify  society  and  designate  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  develop  criminal  practices.  See  the 
significance  of  the  following  facts  ga'hered 
from  an  examination  of  100,058  prisoners 
from  15  different  prison  establishments,  both 
county,  prisons  for  the  confinement  of  those 
convicted  of  misdemeanors,  and  State  Prisons 
for  felons;  53.101  were  born  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  leaving  46,957  natives,  but  of  these  full 
50  per  cent,  were  born  ot  foreign  parents, 
making  over  76  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  whose  tastes  and  habits  were  those  of 
such  foreigners  as  emigrate  to  this  country. 
The  inmates  of  the  two  classes  of  prisons 
viewed  apart  in  this  particular  show  that 
while  61  per  cent,  of  the  county  prisoners 
were  actually  foreign  horn,  only  39  per  cent, 
ot  State  prisoners  are  so  reported,  thus  ex¬ 
actly  reversing  the  ratio.  Of  this  100,058 
prisoners.58,159  were  living  without  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  family  life,  and  41,899  lay  claim  to 
family  connections.  Now,  ii  we  put  with 
this  what  we  know  as  to  the  life  of  these  lat¬ 
ter,  tbe  low  type  of  their  family  relation,  we 
have  another  social  fact  in  relation  to  crimi¬ 
nals,  of  much  importance.  Again,  of  the 
same  aggregate  16  per  cent,  are  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  20  years,  43  per  cent,  between 
20  and  30  years,  and  42  per  cent,  over  30.  Or, 
58  per  ceut.  under  30  years  ot  age,  and  42  per 
cent,  over;  in  the  county  prisons  52  per 
cent,  under  30,  and  in  the  State  institutions 
70  per  cent.  Tbe  following  as  to  the  previous 
occupation  of  this  100,000  orisoners  convicted 
ofcrime  points  unmistakably  to  its  prolific  con¬ 
ditions,  viz.:  82  per  cent,  were  laborers  and 
servants,  16  per  cent,  only  were  artizans,  less 


than  2  per  cent,  “professional  loafers,”  and 
only  874  of  the  whole  number  from  the 
educated  professions.  It  is  known  too,  that 
tbe  education  ol  prisoners  generally  consists 
fn  the  ability  to  read  and  write  simply  ;  but 
iew  can  do  any  mathematical  work  and  not 
one  per  cent  are  classically  educated,  and 
these  but  superficially  so.  Tbe  statistics  I 
have  show  27  per  cent,  not  able  to  read,  17  per 
cent,  read  a  little  bat  do  not  write ;  thus 
44,000  of  the  number  under  con¬ 
sideration  are  without  education, 
and  the  balance,  56,000,  being  only 
able  to  read  and  write,  are  without  systematic 
mental  culture.  If  we  add  to  this  one  other 
fact,  viz  :  that  82  per  cent,  admit  themselves  to 
be  intemperate, iu  bondage  to  their  animal  ap- 
petites,only  18  percent,  claiming  to  be  temper¬ 
ate,  while  many  of  these  were  committed* for 
crimes,  the  consequence  ot  their  excesses, 
we  have  an  array  ot  statistical  information  as 
to  the  social  condition  of  the  classes  from 
which  criminals  come,  and  inferentiaily  as  to 
the  constitutional  condition  of  criminals,  that 
cannot  be  ignored  by  any  prison  system  justly 
entitled  to  the  name  system,  and  certainly  not 
by  the  true  ideal. 

Not  only  does  there  devolve  upon  this  de¬ 
partment  the  gathering  and  arrangement 
of  social  statistics  that  bear  upon  crime,  but 
the  duty  of  generalizing  them.  No  sound 
prison  system  can  be  devised  uutil 
examination  is  had  antecedent  to  social 
puenomena.  Whence  these  unfavorable 
conditions  among  men  ?  Why  does  crime 
follow  in  their  train?  What  is  the  molecular 
condition,  quality,  of  those  who  gravitate  to 
vicious  and  criminal  society  and  practices  ? 
How  is  the  mind  affected  by  a  degraded 
physical  organism  ?  How  are  the  tastes 
.formed,  purposes  and  desires  molded,  moral 
sense  obscured  by  such  a  mind  ?  Do  men 
make  themselves  "what  they  are,  voluntarily  ? 
Or,  is  there  a  law  of  transmission  pervading 
the  moral  aud  intellectual  nature  as  well  as 
the  physical  ?  What  kind  of  culture  intensi¬ 
fies  tlie  natural  tendency,  wnat  cures  aud 
tones  up  ?  How  can  a  system  be  planued,  a 
department  of  State  government,  formed  to 
cure  criminals,  stamp  out  crime,  to  heal  the 
social  diseace  thus  developed  without  first 
obtaining  a  diagnosis  ot  it? 

The  current  opinion  as  to  crime  is  two  fold  : 
That  all  men  are  absolutely  free  to  do  or  not 
to  do  ;  that  they  voluntarily  elect  and  delib¬ 
erately  do  wickedness  witn  full  knowledge 
of  its  nature  and  consequences,  with  fall 
power  to  restrain  themselves,  and  that  it  is 
a  subterluge  and  a  lie  that  passion,  appe¬ 
tite,  or  any  other  propensity  ever  enchaius 
the  will  aud  enlaves  them;  or,  at  least,  that 
all  men  are  born  free  and  if  the  chains  of  cap¬ 
tivity  now  bind  them  it  is  by  their  own  folly 
and  free  act ;  that  they  mignt  have  prevented 
it  and  if  suffering  comes  as  a  consequence  it 
is  but  just,  or  if  crime  is  committed  then  the 
public  punishment  should  be  such  as  to  pay 
them  fully  in  anguish  and  pain  for  their  wick¬ 
edness  ancl  to  strike  with  terror  those  who 
know  of  their  fate.  On  the  other  baud  it  is 
maintained  that  our  individual  liberty  of  action 
is  limited  by  the  bias  with  which  we  are  born 
and  arising  from  the  circumstances  of  onr 
early  life  (both  beyond  our  control),  that  the 
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quality  of  the  physical  organism,  as  well  as 
tLe  condition  of  health  at  any  given  time, 
influences  our  impulses  and  desires  and  bears 
upon  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  self- 
control  ;  that  election  itself  is  determined  in 
great  degree  by  the  natural  tastes  and  those 
that  come  by  cultivation  without  our  volition; 
that  any  line  of  human  conduct,  good  or  bad, 
is  governed  much  by  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  will  or  passions  ;  that  therefore  a  criminal 
act  indicates  a  particular  species  of  the  qenus 
homo ,  or  a  variety  of  species  not  favorable  for 
friendly  fellowship  with  the  world  at  large  ; 
that  society  should  not  punish,  but  impose 
such  restraint  and  treatment  (when  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  clearly  ascertained)  as  shall  secure 
protection  and  conduce  to  the  further  and 
higher  development  of  tne  being. 

The  advocates  of  this  latter  view  hold  that 
vengeance  for  recompense  belongs'not  to  hu¬ 
man  hands,  but  to  God,  who  has  reserved  it  to 
himself — that  it  has  no  place  in  true  prison 
system.  Nor  should  punishment  be  inflicted 
'  upon  perpetrators  of  crime  that  others  may  be 
deterred  from  a  similar  course,  for  this  is  un¬ 
just,  jeopards  reformation  and  breeds  an¬ 
tagonism  to  the  law  and  its  executers.  It 
may  be  affirmed  also  that  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  jurisprudence  it  is  found 
practically  a  failure  for  the  purpose 
in  view.  Nevertheless  they  demand  the 
most  thorough  treatment  of  criminals.  They 
espouse  no  sickly  sentimentalism.  They  are 
not  popular  philanthropists,  but  urge  upon 
society  the  obligation  to  treat  the 
great  company  constantly  coming  to 
the  surface,  whose  mania  or  mo¬ 
nomania,  though  many  formed  and  mani¬ 
fested  never  so  naturally,  still  renders  them 
dangerous  or  damaging* to  the  public  welfare, 
so  that  they  shall  be  cured  or  kept  under  such 
continued  custodial  restraint  as  gives  guarantee 
of  safety  from  further  depredations. 

It  will  be*  noticed  that  there  is  a 
wide  diflerence  in  these  two  views  of 
crime — so  wide  that  every  prison  system 
must  be  founded  upon  one  or  the  othei  of 
them,  not  by  any  possibility  upon  both,  for 
it  would  be  divided  against  itself  and  could 
not  stand  !  Just  here  thorough  discussion  is 
needed,  for  irrevocable  choice  must  be  made  ! 
If  punishment,  suffering,  degradation  are 
deemed  deterrent,  the  best  means  to  reform 
the  criminal  and  prevent  crime,  then,  let 
prison  reform  go  backwards  to  the  pillory, 
the  whipping  post,  the  gallows,  the  stake,  to 
corporal  violence  and  extermination  !  But,  if 
the  dawn  of  Christianity  has  reached  us,  if  we 
have  learned  the  lesson  that  evil  is  to  be  over¬ 
come  with  good ,  then  let  the  prisons  and  prison 
systems  be  lighted  by  this  law  of  love.  Let 
us  leave  for  the  present  the  thought  of  in¬ 
flicting  punishment  upon  prisoners  to  satisfy 
so-called  justice  and  turn  towards  the  two 
grand  divisions  of  our  subject  and  real  objects 
of  the  system,  viz :  the  protection  of  society  by 
I  prevention  ot  crime  and  the  reformation  of  crim¬ 
inals ,  considering  first  and  more  particularly 
what  these  two  ideas  involve,  then  the  practi¬ 
cal  plan  lor  the  prison  system  that  shall  best 
succeed  and  afterwards  (possibly)  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  by  which  it  may  be  realized. 

Crime,  springing,  as  it  does,  from  the  self¬ 
ishness  and  imperfection  of  our  nature,  can¬ 


not  entirely  cease  until  we  have  perfect 
society,  which  must  be  composed  of  a  perfected 
race;  this  we  can  hardly  hope  for  in  our  age 
and  generation.  But  crime  may  be  diminished 
by  the  progress  of  civilization,  which,  within 
the  sphere  of  our  influence,  we  mav  help  or 
hinder,  though  in  the  world  at  large  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  bounded  by  great  laws  operating  in 
harmony  with  those  governing  the  changes 
occurring  in  the  material  structure  of  the 
earth  itself.  The  throng  of  European  emi¬ 
grants  of  the  poorer  class  coming  annually  to 
our  shores  seems  to  have  something  to  do 
with  the  volume  of  crime  in  our  own  country, 
(as  is  shown  by  the  statistics  heretofore  ad¬ 
duced),  and  may  be  regulated  so  as  to  secure 
a  more  rapid  and  sure  absorption  of  them 
among  the  native  population,  and  something 
maybe  done  to  distribute  the  dependent  and 
dangerous  classes  from  the  crowded  marts  to 
more  thinly  populated^  regions,  thus  doing 
away  with  *  many  incitements  to  crime  lor 
them.  The  large  proportion  of  crimi¬ 
nals  living  out  ot  the  family  re¬ 
lation,  and  the  low  type  of  their 

family  life  suggest  the  thought  of  some 
governmental  control  of  marriage  to  make  it 
honorable  and  desirable  for  the  poorer  classes, 
and  to  prevent  such  unions  as  necessarily  pro¬ 
pagate  disease  and  dangerous  tendencies ;  also 
to  require  and  maintain  suitable  sanitary  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  the  growth  of  a  healthy 
people  with  pure  impulses.  This  seems  the 
more  feasible  from  the  fact  that  so  large  a 
majority  of  criminals  are  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  improvement 
as  a  class.  That  the  labor  question,  with  its 
numerous  branches,  bears  directly  upon 
crime,is  clearly  indicated  by  the  82  per  cent  of 
100,000  prisoners  whose  previous  occupation 
was  that  of  laborers  and  servants,  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  crime  seeming  to  involve  better 
compensation  for  these  and  better  facilities 
for  their  education,  the  want  of  which  in  this 
particular  is  made  painfully  apparent  by  the 
statistical  statement  herein.  So,  too,  it 
would  seem  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to  prevent 
crime  without  regulating  and  restraining  the 
vending  of  intoxicating  liquors  when  it  is 
shown  that  82  per  cent  of  criminals  admit' 
themselves  to  oe  intemperate.  The  depart¬ 
ment  of  prevention  also  involves  the 
compulsory  education  in  common  schools  of 
those  children  now  excluded  therefrom  by 
their  incorrigibility  or  indifference,  and  the 
neglect  or  disregard  of  their  parents  and  guar¬ 
dians;  also  of  the  children  and  youth  in  jails, 
alms  houses,  and  dependent  familes  who  are 
wholly  or  in  part  the  wards  of  the  State,  for 
here  are  found  the  seeds  of  much  degradation, 
and  the  source  of  mueh  criminality.  So,  too, 
the  system  of  temporary  relief  for  the  indigent, 
as  it  is  generally  framed  and  ad  mistered, 
must  be  supplanted  by  a  better  one,  robbed 
of  the  degradation  incident  to  alms 
giving  and  supplied  with  some  stimulus  to 
exertion  and  to  social  elevation.  The  poor 
houses,  many  of  them  poor  indeed,  need  to  be 
replaced  by  State  or  district  establishments, 
with  better  appointments,  and  such  adminis¬ 
tration  as  looks  to  the  cultivation  of  the  in¬ 
mates  up  to  a  self-sustaining  point  instead  of 
their  stinted  support  in  statu  quo  ;  the  iniquit¬ 
ous  common  jail  system  must  be  stricken 
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from  the  face  of  society,  and  some  safe  place 
be  provided  in  each  county  for  the  isolated  im¬ 
prisonment  of  alleged  criminals  before 
trial,  and  also  district  industrial  re¬ 
formatories  lor  the  treatment  of 
those  convicted  of  misdemeanors,  fallen 
persons  and  laplings.  The  prevention  of 
crime  therefore  involves  a  change  in  public 
sentiment  as  to  these  matters.  That  senti¬ 
ment  of  society, which  lets  alone  the  causes  of 
crime,  leaves  the  criminal  in  unrestrained 
practices  premonitory  of  the  sure  result  (out 
of  regard  to  falsely  so-called  personal  lights), 
then  cries  for  punishment,  vengeful,  vindic¬ 
tive;  when  the  Christian  pulpit  demands 
capital  penalties  and  consigns  the  culprit  to 
consuming  fires,  when  no  pity  is  felt  for  the 
forlorn  wretch  who  is  often  the  victim  of  an¬ 
cestral  vices,  vile  parentage  and  poverty 
stricken  surroundings  in  early  life ;  then  the 
sentiment  of  society  prevents  the  possibility 
of  planting  a  true  prison  system.  There  must 
be  such  advance  of  civilization,  such  virtue 
and  intelligence  in  the  State,  that  its  chief 
officers,  its  legislature  and  the  courts  shall 
have  real  regard  lor  society  and  hold  all  things 
subservient  to  this.  When  all  social  questions 
are  viewed  from  the  partizan  stand  point  and 
for  partizan  purposes,when  the  administration 
of  this  department  is  interfered  with  and  its 
management  attempted  by  politicians  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  its  facile  nature, 
when  the  judges  of  the  courts  are  elected  to 
place  by  the  seeming  riots  of  the  roughs  and 
then  let  them  slip  through  the  meshes  of  the 
law,  possibly  reading  religious  homilies  to 
turn  the  public  eye  from  the  true  character  of 
the  proceeding — then  only  Bastiles  or  Bridewells 
are  possible.  Public  sentiment  must  be  chang¬ 
ed,  kindlier  feelings  cultivated,  and  control  of 
these  matters  concentred  in  some  competent 
authority — free  from  partizan  bias.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  society  at  large  and  01  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  enlisted  in  aid  of  these  efforts 
to  interpose  barriers  to  the  growth  of  crime, 
preventing,  so  far  as  possible,  the  crop  ot 
criminals  now  gathered  as  a  harvest  with 
every  returning  court  session, and  restraining, 
educating,  refining,  reforming  such  as  sift 
through  these  preventive  means  and  come  in¬ 
to  prison  establishments  for  cure. 

The  term  reformation ,  as  here  used,  has  re¬ 
ference  to  that  “correction  or  amendment  of 
life  and  manners,”  that  make  those,  who  were 
obnoxious  and  troublesome,  now  tolerable, 
acceptable  or  useful  citizens.  This,  society 
may  undoubtedly  secure  by  force  if  necessary, 
and  possible  ;  for  this  the  so-called  liberty  of 
the  citizen  may  be  legitimately  restricted,  but 
society  may  not  attempt  the  forcible  adjust¬ 
ment  of  individual  interior  relations  to  the 
Divine  Being  nor  impose  any  particular  eth¬ 
ics,  for  our  personal  attitude  towards 
God  is  known  only  to  Him  and 
ourselves,  and  religious  systems  are 
of  variable  value  for  the  reformation 
of  prisoners.  The  change  sought  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  criminals  called  reformation  is  of  a 
practical  nature  and  has  to  do  with  daily  life 
in  ordinary  social  relations.  As  a  result  at¬ 
tained,  no  particular  importance  ^attached 
to  the  welling  up  of  the  emotions  at'  particu¬ 
lar  times,  those  spasmodic  impulses  poured 
iorth  in  passionate  utterance  from  fickle 


hearts  and  foolish  tongues.  All  this  is  but  a 
poor  antidote  for  evil  propensities  inborn, 
inbred,  and  inbreathed  from  the  social  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  lifetime,  though  doubtless  it  has 
its  use  in  rousing  the  sluggish  mind,  in  stimu¬ 
lating  better  purposes  and  possibly  in 
strengthening  them.  Reformation  involves 
such  change  in  the  constitutional  tendencies 
that  the  impulses  and  desires  are  revolution' 
ized  and  become  permanent,  with 
their  preponderance  decidedly  to  the 
right,  and  such  added  power  of  self  control 
obtained  as  gives  always  free  choice 
when  the  mind  is  diversely  drawn  by  mixed 
motives  and  such  favorable  situation  in  so¬ 
ciety,  when  restored  to  it,  as  shall  strengthen 
(by  association)  the  good  and  tempt  not  the 
evil  within  one  greater  than  can  be  borne. 

Approaching  now  the  presentation  of  the 
plan  for  a  true  prison  svstem,  I  am  over- 
vffielmed  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task,  profoundly  impressed  with  the  breadth 
of  the  theme  and  painlully  sensible  of  the 
proper  limits  of  this  paper,  whose  thorough¬ 
ness  and  clearness  demands  a  review  of  pres¬ 
ent  prison  systems,  so  called,  a  discussion  of 
the  principles  involved,  a  particular  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  several  reformatory  establish¬ 
ments  included  and  full  notes  detailing  the 
management  of  prisons,  prisoners  and  the 
preventive  operations  of  the  system.  Of 
course  all  this  is  impossible;  a  mere  outline 
must  suffice. 

This  ideal  contains  three  departments,  viz : 
(1.)  Organization;  (2.)  Legislation;  and  (8.) 
Administration.  The  organization  may  be 
considered  under  two  heads:  (1.)  The  execu¬ 
tive  force,  the  governing  power,  the  central¬ 
ized  head;  (2.)  The  institutions  and  instru¬ 
ments  through  which  it  is  to  act  upon  society 
and  the  criminal. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  withdrawing  this  important  public 
interest  from  the  general  affairs  of  the  State 
and  placing  it  under  particular  charge  of  a 
few  selected  citizens,  the  practice  is  being  so 
generally  adopted  by  States  farthest  ad¬ 
vanced  in  civilization,  and  has  beqp  found  so 
favorable  in  its  effects,  that  I  assume  this  as 
the  true  policy.  Their  title  (usually  Board  of 
Chanties),  while  preferable  to  that  of  Prison 
Commissioners  or  Commissioners  of  Correc¬ 
tion,  is  still  objectionable,  and  the  term  prison 
should  be  stricken  from  our  statutes.  In  the 
communications  of  mind  with  mind  it  is  a 
well-settled  principle  that  “  like  begets  like,” 
We  have  the  best  of  authority  lor  affirming 
that  “  grievous  words  stir  up  anger,  and  a  soft 
answer  turueth  away  wrath  ;”  so  the  language 
in  which  public  laws  are  expressed — the 
name  given  to  officers  and  institutions, 
shades  the  idea  conveyed  and  shapes  public 
sentiment.  To  put  into  society  prisons  for 
the  punishment  of  any  class,  or  charities  for 
their  gratuitous  aid  as  dependants,  stirs  up 
a  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  one  and  degrades 
the  other.  The  absence  of  interest  to  'main¬ 
tain  the  law,  the  want  of  sympathy  with  it 
and  with  its  ministers,  the  positive  antagonism 
felt  by  criminals  as  a  class,  must  have  been 
observed  by  all  closely  conversant  with  them. 
That  the  prevalent  idea  of  imprisonment  is 
punishment ,  not  restraint  for  reformation,  I  ^ 
need  not  try  to  prove  ;  it  is  in  the  very  nature 
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aud  constitution  of  criminal  law  as  now 
framed.  It  pervades  tbe  dietary,  clothing, 
quarters,  treatment  ot  prisoners,  as  well  as 
the  official  name  of  all  things  and  persons 
connected  therewith.  This  is  pernicious  in 
its  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  and  it  is  the 
discernment  of  this  that  has  suggested  the 
change  to  “  charities  ”  already  made  ;  but  the 
word  charities  in  this  connection  savors  of 
class  distinctions,  aud  thus  disseminates 
differences  mat  need  to  be  dissipated.  The 
true  attitude  of  government  is  that  of  guar¬ 
dian — to  shelter,  shield,  help,  heal.  Therefore 
I  propose  the  title,  Board  of  Guardians , 
for  the  Commtsioners  who  shall  control  crime 
as  well  as  the  charities  of  a  state. 

The  appointment  of  the  Board  should  rest 
in  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  for  obvious  reasons.  The  term  of 
appointment  should  be  long  enough  to  make 
the  position  a  permanent  one  in  the  esteem  of 
tlieappointees,and  thus  to  deeply  interest  them 
thoroughly  educate  them  in  this  great  matter 
and  to  matte  available  for  tbe  state  their  ripe 
culture  and  experience — say  from  five  to  ten 
years. 

The  right  composition  of  the  Board  is  a 
difficult  matter  from  the  fact  that  there  is  little 
suitable  material  in  society  from  which  to 
select — but  when  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  duties  are  better  understood  it  is  believ¬ 
ed  the  high  demand  will  naturally  develop 
the  needed  supply.  It  may  be  true;  that  most 
men  who  are  much  interested  in  public  affair 
seek  some  partisan  or  personal  advantage 
therefrom,  and  that  philanthropists  who  self- 
sacrificingly  devote  themselves  to  society  are 
usually  well  disposed  persons  with  warm 
hearts  but  weak  heads  whose  lead  is  not  safe, 
but  not  all  are  thus.  It  is  a  glory  of  our 
time  that  strong  men  with  sound 
minds  are  throwing  their  plummet 
with  flowing  line  into  the  dark  depths  of 
sociely  and  are  presenting  plans  for  improve¬ 
ment  without  much  regard  for  precedent — 
these  men  intelligent,  enterprising,  ingenu¬ 
ous, already  interested  in  the  science  of  society, 
are  to  be  found  in  every  State,  will  be  multi¬ 
plied  as  time  goes  on  and  form  the  class  from 
which  these  Boards  should  be  selected. For  the 
pui poses  that  will  hereinafter  appear,  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  upon  the 
Board  one  physician,  an  educator,  a  law¬ 
yer  and  judge,  one  well  versed  in  moral 
science,  also  a  mechanic,  a  manufacturer, 
merchant  or  financier,  an  editor  or  man  of 
letters,  one  man  distinguished  for  his  “com¬ 
mon  sense”  and  independence  of  character, 
a  matronly  mother  of  sound  sense,  and  a 
woman  zealous  for  the  rights  of  her  sex,  mak¬ 
ing  altogether  the  number  of  ten  which  is 
given  as  the  maximum. 

These  should  serve  without  pay  except  for 
their  necessary  expenses,  for,  unless  citizens 
can  be  found  who  will  give  their  lives  for  the 
good  of  society,  and  devote  themselves  freely 
to  the  guidance  of  6uch  great  interests  as 
these  without  pay, they  cannot  be  found  at  all. 
Such  men  will  not  sell  their  services  tor  pelf. 
Such  a  Board  so  selected  should  be  literally 
loaded  with  power;  it  Is  only  thus  that  the 
position  attains  sufficient  dignity  to  secure 
the  gratuitous  services  of  good  and  great 
men  aud  can  thoroughly  enlist  the  life  inter¬ 


est  of  noble  souls  ;  only  thus  can  they  obtain 
that  freedom  and  independence  of  action  nec¬ 
essary  to  meet  promptly  and  decidedly  the  ex¬ 
igencies  ever  arising  in  this  department  of 
State  administration.  They  should  certainly 
be  held  to  a  rigid  accountability  by  tbe  Legis¬ 
lature  and  the  public  ;  tbe  growth  of  crime 
should  be  deemed  a  disgrace  to  them  ;  and 
after  suitable  chancres  are  had  In  the  criminal 
law,  the  frequent  re-committal  ot  the  same 
persons  lor  crime  should  militate  against 
them. 

Their  general  attention  (for  prevention) 
should  be  directed  to  sanitary  regulations  for 
the  State  at  large,  for  here  is  found  a  germ  of 
that  physical  and  mental  degradation  which 
gives  rise  to  vicious  desires  and  ungovernable 
impulses  ;  to  compulsory  education  of  the  in¬ 
digent  or  indifferent  children  and  youth,  for 
by  this  much  of  the  before-mentioned  evil  is 
counteracted  ;  to  the  encouragement,  inspec¬ 
tion  and  yeneral  supervision  ot  individ¬ 
ual  and  independent  enterprises  for  the 
care  of  any  and  all  classes  of  unfortunate 
and  dependent  people,  which,  when  systema¬ 
tized  and  rightly  directed,  will  prove  an  im¬ 
portant  preventive  agency  ;  to  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  much  needed  information  by  publica¬ 
tions  and  addresses  as  to  the  causes  that 
produce  and  the  means  to  prevent  poverty 
and  crime ;  also  to  direct  the  ministerial 
police  of  the  State  for  the  suppression  of  all 
public  practices  and  institutions  existing  in 
violation  of  law',  which  bearjdirectly  as  causes 
upon  these  dark  social  problems.  Their 
observations  and  reports  will  constitute  a 
look-out  from  the  ship  of  State,  through 
which  the  government  and  citizens  at  their 
firesides  may  see  approaching  dangers  and 
avoid  them.  The  Board  itself  will,  like  a 
watchman,  wait  without  wearying,  aud  ever 
watch  to  ward  society  from  the  wiles  and 
wickedness  of  the  worthless  and  vile. 

Their  particular  work,  however,  has  relation 
to  the  care,  custody  ana  cure  ot  such  persons 
as  are  convicted  before  competent  courts  and 
adjudged  as  needing  restraint  and 
treatment  in  the  iustitutions  of  the 
State,  and  to  the  administration  of  the  poor 
system,  both  ils  alms-house  and  the 
department  of  temporary  relief,  the  jails  and 
all  prison  establishments  of  whatever  name 
or  nature,  for  the  successful  management  of 
which  this  Board  may  be  held  responsible  and 
must  have  lull  power,  viz:  (1.)  Power  to  ap¬ 
point  and  remove,  and  affix  the  amount  of 
compensation  of  any  and  all  officers  in  the 
employ  of  the  State  in  this  department — ex¬ 
cept  Sheriffs  and  those  whose  duties  and 
authority  is  oi  mixed  criminal  and  civil  juris¬ 
diction,  but,  so  tar  as  such  officers  have  con¬ 
trol  ot  criminals  and  paupers,  they  should  be 
subject  to  this  Board.  (2  )  Power  to  create, 
annul,  alter  or  amend  all  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  government,  tbe  general  and 
particular  management  of  such  establish¬ 
ments  aud  officers.  (3.)  Power  to  transfer 
at  will  any  ward  or  criminal  from  one  institu¬ 
tion  to  another,  or  auy  other  if  deemed  better 
lor  his  treatment,  to  release  temporarily  or 
absolutely  reformed  persons,  and  to  re-arrest 
and  return  to  treatment  such  as  suffer  relapse 
into  vicious  or  criminal  practices  of  a  public 
nature.  The  relation  of  the  Board  to  these 
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establishments,  and  each  of  them  should  be 
line  that  of  ship-owners  to  captain  and 
crew.  Tnej  should  shape  the  policy  to 
be  pursued,  leaving;  their  executive  officer 
together  with  the  master  of  the  house  to  plan 
particularly,  the  lormer  supervising,  report¬ 
ing,  recommending  modifications  and  meas  - 
ures,  and  the  latter  required  to  carry  out  the 
plans  practically  and  to  achieve  success  as  the 
condition  of  his  official  position,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  should  have  the  selection  ot  his 
assistants  with  power  to  dismiss  them  at 
pleasure. 

The  institutions  and*  instruments  through 
which  the  purposes  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
may  be  realized  are  : 

1.  A  iState  Police  or  Constabulary. — The 
experience  of  Massachusetts  in  this  matter  of 
a  State  Constabulary  has  been  of  mixed  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  true,  but  then  the  experiment  is  of 
recent  origin  and  has  not  yet  been  fully  made, 
the  act  having  passed  as  late  as  1865.  The 
irritations  and  uneasiness  under  it  may  be 
attributed  to  the  friction  incident  to  all 
innovations,  and  Mr.  Sanborn,  late 
Secretary  of  the  3oard  of  Charities 
for  that  State,  is  decidedly  favorable  to 
its  continuance.  Should  there  be  doubt 
about  mailing  a  change  so  general  as  that  of 
Massachusetts,  there  certainly  can  be  no  great 
objection  to  giving  to  this  Central  Board  pow¬ 
er  to  direct  tbe  Sheriff,  or  a  Deputy  Sheriff  in 
each  county,  for  their  particular  work,  which 
is  an  easy  and  economical  way  of  affording 
them  indispensable  aid. 

(2)  Primary  Schools  (as  at  Munson,  Mass.), 
for  the  education  of  children  from  the  alms 
houses,  who  are  three  years  of  age  and  up¬ 
wards,  away  from  the  contamination  and  taint 
of  these  miserable  places,  where  they  shall  be 
led,  clothed  and  trained  for  good  citizens,  in¬ 
stead  of  criminals  as  now ;  also  schools  of 
compulsory  character  in  large  cities  and 
towns,  for  the  control  and  culture  of  the  in¬ 
corrigible,  who  are  now  expelled  from  the 
public  schools  or  brutalized  by  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment.  Such  schools  are  already  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  some,  States,  and  are  found  useful  and 
successful. 

(3)  Reform  Schools  for  juveniles,  older  and 
more  advanced  in  wrong  development.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  discuss  in  this  paper  the 
various  systems  and  questions  connected 
with  juvenile  reformatories,  or  to  portray  the 
true  type  of  such  establishments  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  but  only  to  say  that 
they  should  constitute  a  part  of  the 
prison  system  of  the  State,  and  be  under  the 
general  control  (at  least)  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  for,  the  power  to  transfer  to  and 
from  these  schools  needs  to  be  better  bestow¬ 
ed,  more  frequently  used,  and  they  should  be 
carried  on  in  connection  or  harmony  with  the 
primary  and  compulsory  school  as  well  as  the 
other  establishments  of  the  series. 

(4)  District  Reformatories  for  the  treatment 
of  tnose  who  are  now  confined  in  jails  for 
misdemeanors,  where  persons  living  vicious 
lives  when  arrested  and  convicted  may  be 
cured  and  thus  ; saved  from  a  life  of  crime. 
The  whole  vile  system  of  common  jails  for  the 
imprisonment  of  convicted  persons  must  be 
uprooted  and  blotted  from  existence  and  the 
structures  for  detaining  alleged  offenders  be 


i  made  suitable  in  all  respects  for  the  custody 
of  witnesses,  with  large,  well  lighted,  cheer¬ 
ful  apartments,  very  strong  and  secure 
against  escapes,  entirely  isolating  their  occu¬ 
pants  from  each  other.  Solitary  abode  for 
all  in  jails  should  be  invariably  enforced.  The 
treatment  of  early  offenders  and  beginners, 
who  almost  always  commit  misdemeanors  be¬ 
fore  felonies,  is  entitled  to  much 
greater  prominence  than  it  now  has 
in  any  prison  system  in  the  world, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  comparative  number  of 
prisoners  reached,  the  average  annual  com¬ 
mitments  to  fourteen  State  prisons  including 
those  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  reach 
only  375  each  ;  while  the  average  of  prisoners 
annually  committed  to  municipal  prisons  of 
the  class  unaer  consideration,  in  large  cities 
of  from  50,000  to  100  000  inhabitants,  is  1,249. 

;  as  the  rule  these  latter  are  only  in  the  edge 
of  the  maelstrom,  while  the  former  have 
reached  the  giddy  whirl.  Prisoners  released 
from  State  prisons  unreformed,  as  too  many 
of  them  are,  usually  plunge  at  ODce  into  dis¬ 
sipation  and  become  “  disorderly  persons” 
whose  prompt  arrest  and  treatment  saves 
them  and  society  from  the  effect  of  fresh  felo¬ 
nies.  Then  these  intermediate  or  district 
reformatories  may  form  a  part  of 

(5)  The  graduated  series  of  reformatory  institu¬ 
tions  for  adults.  These  are  of  three  grades. 
The  nouse  of  reception  where  all  prioners 
shall  be  received  and  retained  until  reliable 
information  is  obtained  as  to  their  ances¬ 
tral  history,  constitutional  tendencies  and 
propensities,  their  early  social  condition  and  its 
probable  influence  in  forming  their  character, 
until,  with  this  aid,  an  examination  is  had, and 
careful  estimate  made  of  their  physical,  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  condition,  upon  which  bases  a 
plan  of  treatment  may  be  outlined.  Here  the 
mcorrigable  will  be  detained  in  solitary  or 
safe  custody  and  experimentative  treatment 
applied  to  all,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  those 
who  can  be  properly  transferred  to  the  next 
grade.  (6)  The  Industrial  Reformatory. 
The  special  office  of  this  grade  is  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  germinal  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
moral  nature  discovered  during  their  stay  in 
the  House  of  Reception.  Prisoners  coming  to 
this  institution  with  good  physical  health, 
which  is  made  a  sine  qua  non ,  will  be  here  so 
trained  to  labor  as  to  insure  their  productive 
employment  thereafter,  and  tneir  persever¬ 
ance  and  self  possession  will  be  developed 
and  subjected  to  appropriate  tests.  The 
mind  will  be  stimulated  by  such  means  as  best 
interest  and  instruct.  The  benevolent  princi¬ 
ple — that  foundation  for  all  religious  growth — 
will  be  brought  into  active  use  and  if  possible 
so  developed  that  it  shall  shape  their  purposes 
throughout  all  their  future  life.  Such  of  the 
prisoners  as  thrive  under  this  training  may  be 
removed  with  great  hope  and  confident  securi¬ 
ty  to  the  last  of  the  series  for  male  prisoners, 
viz :  (c.)  The  Intermediate  Reformatory. 

This  grade  of  establishments  may  be  supplied 
from  present  municipal  prisons  or  district 
penitentiaries,  or  may  be  otherwise  provided. 
They  will  form  outposts  on  the  brink  of 
society,  at  once  guarding  it  from  the  return 
of  prisoners  of  dangerous  influence,  and  re¬ 
storing  those  who  show  themselves  worthy. 
Their  location  should  be  in  the  interior,  in 
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the  best  part  of  the  State,  near  a  populous 
town,  and,  if  possible,  quite  near  the  State 
University  or  other  prominent  educational 
institution.  Their  construction  should  em¬ 
brace  a  large  enclosure  secure  in  and  of  itself, 
and  sufficiently  removed  from  apartments, 
where  most  of  the  time  is  spent,  to  obviate 
the  evil  effect  of  an  ever  present  and  observa¬ 
ble  physical  restraint.  This  inclosure  should 
contain  dormitories  [not  in  the  sense  of  burial 
places)  affording  to  each  prisoner  a  separate 
room,  such  as  a  respectable  citizen  might 
occupy ;  a  dining  hall  upon  the  plan  of  a  well 
regulated  restaurant  for  work  -people,  where 
within  due  limits  any  desLred  edible  may 
be  supplied ;  a  library  building  and  public 
hall  suitable  for  reading  rooms,  religious  ser¬ 
vices,  scientific  and  other  intellectual  exer¬ 
cises  of  a  public  nature  ;  suitable  industrial 
apartments  for  the  branch  of  mechanisal 
business  carried  on,  which,  with  limited  agri¬ 
cultural  employment, may  constitute  the  pro¬ 
ductive  iodustrial  occupation  of  the  residents; 
the  whoie  to  be  organized  substantially  upon 
the  co-operative  plan. 

6,  Separate  Reformatories  for  Women  are  also 
necessary.  These  should  be  under  tae  im¬ 
mediate  management  of  women,  and  that  ex¬ 
clusively.  The  movement  in  this  direction 
in  Massachusetts  and  Indiana  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  Wayward  women  must  be  won  to 
virtue  by  their  own  sex  if  they  are  won  at  all. 
Build  homes  for  these,  who,  ,80  percent  of  them 
“are;what  they  are  through  no  fault  of  theirs.” 
cultivate  their  natural  love  for  home  life, 
furnish  them  with  womanly  affection,  tit 
them  to  earn  an  honest  and  sufficient  support, 
find  them  employment  and  a  friend,  follow 
them  with  friendly  act3  aud  faithful  guardian¬ 
ship,  and  fear  not  for  their  future. 
Full  50  per  cent  of  them  may  be  reformed 
when  full  control  for  indeterminate 
time  is  vested  with  a  suitable  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians,  when  the  family  system  supplants  pri¬ 
sons  for  females. 

The  success  of  the  prison  system  through 
these  institutions  will  be  governed  much  by 
the  efficiency  aud  intelligence  of  the  state  Po¬ 
lice  or  agents  of  the  Board  to  be  located  in 
each  county  before  alluded  to,  for  the  super¬ 
vision  of  prisoners  discharged  conditionally 
will  devolve  upoa  them,  and  the  duty  of  ren¬ 
dering  regular  reports  of  their  character  aud 
conduct  until  absolute  release  is  ordered ;  also 
to  re-arrest  and  return  to  custody  such  as 
slip  through  unworthily,  as  it  is  expected 
some  will  do,  developing  again  publicly  the 
instincts  of  their  diseased  ana  degraded 
natures. 

[Note. — The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  any  de¬ 
scription  of  the  establishments  aDd  instruments  of 
a  properly  organized  poor  system  ] 

The  department  of  legislation  like  that  of 
organization  is  capable  o*  oual  division 
relating,  (1)  to  laws  for  the  governance  of  the 
Board  itself  and  (4)  lavs  providing  tor  the 
control  aud  culiureof  the  class  Irom  which 
criminals  spring,  laws  for  organizing  and 
administering  the  poor  system  aud  all  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  laws  conferring  the  custody 
of  criminals.  The  scope  aud  general  charac¬ 
ter  ot  the  legislation  deemed  uecessarv,  will, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  sufficeutly 
appear  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  but  more 


definite  statement  as  to  the  custody  of  crimi¬ 
nals  seems i to  be  needed. 

It  has  beeu  stated  that  a  primary  cause  of 
crime  lies  in  the  ignorance  of  a  class  in  society 
as  to  the  benignant  design  ot  goverment  and 
their  consequent  antagonism  to  laws  whose 
force  they  feel.  Criminals  committed  to 
prison  with  this  sentiment,  naturally  feel 
much  the  same  towards  their  custodians, 
which  feeling  forms  the  first  aud  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  their  reformation. 

That  a  large  part  of  the  population  are  in¬ 
different  to  the  general  welfare  through 
maintenance  of  law  must  be  admitted  ;  that 
those  whose  propensities  bring  ttiem  into 
conflict  with  It  are  autagonastic  to 
the  law  and  its  ministers  ~  none  will 
deny,  or,  that  this  temper  tends  to 
criminal  practices  and  hinders  reformation  ; 
but  the  remedy  may  not  be  so  clear  to  our 
minds.  It  is  certainly  important  that  the  crim¬ 
inal  law  should  be  so  framed  as  to  bring  out 
and  impress  its  benign  spirit,  wmch  has  been 
attempted  by  putting  into  preamble  a  dignified 
declaration  of  its  reformatory  design,  but 
without  success.  The  people  and  the  pris¬ 
oners  perceive  its  real  nature.  The  infliction 
of  punishment—  pain — by  society,  is  to  secure 
obedience  to  law,  either  by  intimidation  or 
reformation  ;  if  by  the  former  it  must  be  upon 
the  ground  that  fear  is  a  motive  to  virtuous 
conduct  and  strengthens  the  moral  principles, 
which  is  neither  true  in  fact  or  theory  ;  fear 
degrades  and  develops  dastards,  while  kind¬ 
ness  inspires  confidence  and  confidence  cour¬ 
age,  which  is  moral  excellence,  the  very 
essence  of  virtue.  If  by  reformation  the  prin¬ 
ciple  must  be  raise  or  the  procedure  wrong, 
for  the  history  ot  crime  the  world  over  teaches 
that  within  certain  limits  diminution  of  legai 
penaity  for  crime  has  dimlnisheu  its  volume, 
and  severity  has  increased  it,  while  nobody 
now  claims  that  imprisonment  under  the 
present  system  conduces  to  tne  reformation  of 
prisoners  in  any  general  sense,  or  that  those 
who  impose  penalties  have  any  such  hope  or 
design, 

The  remedv  cannot  be  had,  the  public  sen¬ 
timent  towards  the  Jaw  cannot  be  changed, 
so  Jong  as  a  determinate  sentence  is  imposed 
at  the  time  of  trial.  The  effect  must  be  stimu¬ 
lative  to  crime  and  to  the  conditions  of  char¬ 
acter  that  give  rise  to  it.  Heroism,  uoble  or 
ignoble,  holds  the  admiration  and  ambition  of 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  throughout 
history  in  ail  ages  of  the  world.  We  are  all  he¬ 
ro  worshippers,  tne  best  of  us,  and  worship 
but  an  indifferent  standard  after  all — while 
with  the  criminal  class,  the  intrepid  is  the 
hero,  i hough  he  oe  brutal  aud  bad,  only  brav¬ 
ing  the  penalties  of  righteous  laws.  The  sen¬ 
tence  ot  imprisonment  must  of  necessity  aflect 
the  mind  of  the  prisoner  as  too  short  aud 
trivial,  too  long  and  tyramcal,  or  just  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  offense.  It  the  sentence  is  too 
light,  prisoners  are  stimulated  to  deserve  a 
heavier  one,  thus  to  be  esteemed  more  daring, 
and  when  imprisoned  they  mentally  bridge 
the  period  of  time  appointed  and  wait  day  by 
day  for  restoration  to  former  associations 
and  habits ;  but  it  the  sentence  is  too  long 
they  feel  complimented  by  the  importance 
thus  conferred  upon  them  as  great  criminals, 
until  imprisonment  is  once  entered  upon 
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whcu  they  become  vindictive  towards  a]l  in 
any  way  connected  with  their  arrest, 
trial,  custody,  finally  falling  into  apathy 
aud  discouragement ;  if  perchance  the 
prisoner's  views  should  be  precisely  met,  his 
inward  sense  approve  the  penalty,  then  this 
pernicious  effect  is  Droduced  :  He  lives  with  a 
mistaken  idea  that  he  is  paying  the  penalty- 
expiating  his  offense — and  like  the  others 
counts  the  days  as  they  go,  entering  society 
again,  when  released,  precisely  where  he  left 
it,  having  in  bis  own  estimation  paid  up  and 
put  himself  right. 

Another  and  an  active  cause  of  crimes  is 
judged  to  be  the  release  annually  of  hundreds 
of  prisoners  in  every  State,  who  are  unreformed 
by  their  imprisonment,  which  must  always  be 
under  the  present  system  of  sentences.  No 
man,  be  he  judge,  lawyer  or  layman,  can 
determine  beforehand  the  date  when  impri¬ 
sonment  shall  work  reformation  in  any  case, 
and  it  is  an  outrage  upon  society  to  return  to 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  those  having 
proved  themselves  dangerous  and  bad  by  the 
commission  of  crime,  until  a  cure  is  wrought 
and  reformation  reached,  Such  minimum  of 
restraint  must  be  retained,  as  will  protect 
the  people  from  their  pernicious  influence, 
which  possibility  will  prove  more  powerfully 
deterrent  upon  criminals  and  the  criminal 
class — than  the  severities  of  the  inquisi¬ 
tion  possibly  could.  Therefore,  as  lor  the 
other  reasons  suggested,  sentences  should  not 
be  deteiminate  bat  indeterminate .  By  this  is 
meant,  (to  state  briefly)  that  all  persons  in  a 
Stale ,  w/io  are  convicted  of  crimes  or  offences  be¬ 
fore  a  competent  courts  shall  be  deemed  wards  of 
the  State,  and  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  until  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  they  may  be  returned  to  society  with  ordi¬ 
nary  safety  and  in  accord  with  their  own  highest 
welfare.  Of  course  tnis  Board  will  have  coo- 
troL  of  all  the  preventive  and  reformatory 
means  of  the  State  as  before  indicated,  and 
will  be  charged  with  the  right  restoration  of 
all  prisoners  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
when  this  result  is  or  can  be  reached.  For  a 
more  detailed  description  of  this  principle 
see  the  synopsis  of  a  bill  drawn  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  Michigan  Legislature  next  win¬ 
ter,  appended  to  this  paper.  I  pass  now  to 
the  statement  of  15  points  of  argument  in 
favor  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  plau. 

1.  It  supplants  the  law  of  force  with  the  law 
of  love,  both  in  the  State  admioistration  ac¬ 
tually  and  in  the  esteem  of  the  people,  giving 
the  State  thus  her  true  place,  no  longer  “  the 
governor  ”  but  the  guardian.  2.  It  secures 
certainty  of  restraint  aod  continued  treut- 
meut  which  operates  to  prevent  crime,  as 
severity  dots  not.  3.  It  makes  possible  the 
arrest  and  right  training  ot  that  whole  brood 
of  beginners,  before  their  character  is  con¬ 
firmed  aud  tbeir  caste  irretrievably  determin¬ 
ed,  which  is  impossible  at  present,  for,  the 
public  mind,  filled  with  the  idea  of  punishment, 
is  opposed  to  any  forcible  restraint  until  great 
depravity  is  reached  and  serious  offences 
committed.  4.  It  utilizes  for  reformatory 
ends  what  is  now  the  strongest  motive  and 
the  greatest  hindrance  iu  the  rniud 
of  prisoners,  viz:  the  love  of 
liberty  or  the  desire  t.o  be  released.  (5.)  It 
removes  the  occasion  and  so  mollifies  the 


feelings  of  animosity  usually  felt  towards  the 
law  and  its  officers,  puts  the  personal  interest 
of  the  prisoner  plainly  in  line  with  obedience 
to  rules,  thus  renders  safe  and  simple  the  dis¬ 
ciplinary  department.  (6.)  It  concentrates 
the  faculty  of  finesse  (so  common  with  con¬ 
victs),  and  the  use  of  artifice,  upon  the  persons 
charged  with  their  curative  treatment,  so  se¬ 
curing  active  and  actual  contact  of  mind  with 
mind  and  bringing  under  immediate  manipu¬ 
lation  that  element  of  character  first  to  be 
reached,  an  attainment  so  very  difficult  ordi¬ 
narily.  (7.)  When  falsehood  and  strategy 
fail  to  deceive,  as  they  surely  will  fail  with  a 
wis^.  board,  then  there  is  secured  their  hearty 
co  operation  lor  the  eud  in  view,  an  aid  with¬ 
out  which  reformation  is  impossible.  (8.)  It 
places  the  responsibility  or  fixing  the  period 
of  imprisonment  aQd  the  amount  of  restraint 
in  a  responsible  bead  known  to  the  public, 
easily  reached  and  reviewed,  instead  ot  leaving 
it  to  the  whim  of  officers  elected  by  the  popu¬ 
lar  vote,  who  (as  the  rule)  have  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  to  know  what  is  best  in 
the  case.  (9.)  While  this  law  does  not 
necessarily  remove  the  power  to  determine 
periods  of  imprisonment  for  criminals,  from 
the  judiciary,  it  furnishes  the  advice  of  ex¬ 
perts  in  examinations,  and  the  advantage  of 
experience  not  now  had.  (10.)  It  removes 
the  date  of  determining  the  term  of  detention 
away  from  the  time  of  trial  with  its  excite¬ 
ments,  its  prejudices  and  any  influence  ot 
popular  clamour,  and  affords  opportunity  to 
judge  correctly  ot  the  real  character  of  the 
prisoner.  (11.)  It  renders  possible  the 
speedy  correction  of  errors  and  of  wroDgs 
often  unintentionally  inflicted  upon  first  of¬ 
fenders,  those  who  ODly  once  or  twice  in  a 
life  time  follow  a  morbid  impulse  to  the  com¬ 
mission  of  crime.  (12.)  It  accomplishes  the 
return  of  reformed  persons  to  society  at  the 
right  moment  aod  at  the  best  point,  regulat¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  restraint  as  well  as  its  du¬ 
ration.  (13 )  It  retains  through  the 
whole  life  of  the  pusoner,  if  needs  be,  such 
guardianship  as  protects  society,  and  protects 
the  prisoner  himself  Irom  his  ungovernable 
impulse,  from  persecution  by  the  injured  or 
111-dispo-ed,  and  from  poverty  and  great  want 
— relaxing  control  from  time  to  time  until  tbe 
new  formed  purposes,  newly  used  powers 
are  determined  aud  developed  when 
absolute  release  should  ensue.  (14).  It  is  con¬ 
stitutional  and  competent  for  tbe  Legislature 
to  enact  such  a  statute,  as  I  am  iuformed  by 
the  highest  legal  authority;  lhat  it  is  the  only 
souud  legal  basis  of  thorough  criminal  legis¬ 
lation,  both  deterrent  and  reformatory,  is  a 
growing  couvLctioniu  legal  minds  ;  that  it  is 
practicable  is  demonstrated  by  the  operation 
of  the  law  in  Michigan,  passed  1868,  known 
familiarly  as  tbe  “three  yeara’  law.”  (15). 
Tbe  experience  of  more  tnau  twenty  years, 
with  the  most  careful  study  of  tue  whole 
question  or  reformation  possible,  forces  tbe 
conviction  ibat  a  reformatory  system  of  pri¬ 
sons  cannot  exist  without  it,  aud  that  it  is 
quite  indispensable  to  the  ideal  of  a  true 
prison  system. 

The  administration  of  a  prison  system  is  the 
important  thing  when  tue  system  itself  is 
well  planned,  for  its  success  as  a  preventive 
and  reformative  _  agency  must  depend  much 
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upon  this,  and  great  care  will  be  needed  lest 
the  management  becomes  diverted  from  these 
aims.  When  tne  popularity  of  the  system  or 
of  any  of  its  agents  becomes  tbe  leading 
thought,  when  results  are  esteemed  more  tor 
their  value  to  the  pet  theory  than  for  their 
practical  good  to  society,  then  disintegration 
will  sooner  or  later  ensue.  In  times  rife  with 
political  partizanship,  the  purest  and  best 
measures  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  are  apt  to  be  poisoned  or  put  aside, 
and  everything  relating  to  prisons  and  priso¬ 
ners  is  specially  open  to  this  influence,  for  the 
criminal  class  in  society  is  the  arena  for  parti¬ 
san  strife  and  gleanings.  No  true  prison  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  administered  for  partisan  ends  in 
any  degree.  Personal  considerations  influ¬ 
encing  the  bestowment  of  places  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  such  as  tbe  necessities  of  those  who 
are  unfortunate  and  unsuccessful  in  ordinary 
affairs,  also  perverts  and  spoils  the  best  laid 
plan  of  management.  Men  and  women  must 
be  selected  for  their  real  usefulness,  their 
practical  value,  as  any  business  coacern  seiect 
their  employes. 

The  general  administration  will  necessitate 
a  Secretary  in  smaller  States,  aud  Secretaries 
in  larger  ones,  who  will  constitute  tbe  execu¬ 
tive  officer  or  officers  of  the  board;  also  the 
sub-division  of  the  board  into  committees, 
each  having  special  charge  of  some  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  work,  such  as  sanitary  and  struct¬ 
ural,  financial  and  industrial,  the  intellectual 
and  educational.  Another  committee  should 
take  charge  of  the  examination  and  generali¬ 
zation  of  the  facts  to  he  found  in  society  tint 
contribute  to  criminality,  and  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  right  public  sentiment  on  the  whole 
question  on  which  so  much  depends.  Still 
another  committee  and  the  fifth,  should  be 
devoted  to  discharged  persons,  their  favorable 
restoration,  measurable  protection  and  watch¬ 
ful  supervision  in  society,  through  the  system 
of  agents  before  mentioned.  Thus  there  will 
be  two  members  of  tbe  board  to  each  depart¬ 
ment,  provided  the  number  of  ten  suggested 
constitutes  the  whole,  which  accords  with 
the  plan  of  one  wiser  than  we  are, 
who  sent  out  70,  two  and  two,  with 
whose  mission  ours  has  this 
likeness,  at  least,  that  we  seek  to 
prevent  wrong  and  bring  back  to  and  up  to  a 
condition  of  virtue,  poor  fallen  humanity. 
Then  the  Board,  being  volunteers, 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  oenevoleut  aud 
best  people  and  of  private  organizations 
throughout  the  State  as  helps  ;  they  may  pre¬ 
sent  properly  prepared  plans  for  church  work 
and  press  the  importance  ot  these  practical 
social  questions,  if  by  any  possibility  these 
societies  may  be  induced  to  wield  such  weap¬ 
ons  for  the  welfare  of  the  world  without  spe¬ 
cial  regard  to  their  own  formulas  or  finan¬ 
ces. 

■While  it  may  be  expected  that  the  true  sys¬ 
tem  properly  administered  will  exert  a  re¬ 
pressive  influence  upon  crime  generally,  an 
actual  diminution  cf  crimes  be  effected,  and 
a  large  per  centum  of  prisoners  be  reformed ;  it 
is  not  true  that  the  former  will  follow  from 
the  latter,  that  the  repression  of  crime  ia 
community  can  come  from  either  the  puni¬ 
tive  or  reformatory  treatment  of  prisoners  in 
prisons,  as  seems  to  be  hoped  in  these  days  and 


as  is  plainly  stated  in  descriptions  of  thejlrish 
system.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  late  far 
seeiag  statesman  Count  Cavour  is 
misunderstood  in  this  matter?  Did 
he  intend  to  say  in  his  let¬ 
ter  to  Sir  Walter  Croxton  'that 
the  only  efficacious  means  of  discountenancing 
and  checkiug  crime  is  by  the  treatment  of  pris¬ 
oners  upon  the  principles  of  the  Irish  system? 
Or,  was  it  that  the  only  way  in  which  this  result 
may  be  effected  by  prisons  is  by  administering 
them  thus,  without  committiug  himself  upon 
the  broad  question  whether  prisons  can ’ac¬ 
complish  any  general  result  of  the  kind  nam¬ 
ed?  Those  who  study  closely  the  causes  of 
crime  and  the  criminal  classes, must  all  feeL  the 
futility  of  this  measure  and  the  hopelessness  of 
such  expectations.  It  were  as  well  to  attempt 
the  destruction  of  a  tree  by  plucking  its  fruit, 
to  steer  a  ship  by  the  topmast  or  to  bail  the 
ocean  with  a  bucket.  The  administration  of  a 
prison  system  for  a  State  with  this  sole  view, 
i*  narrow,  incomplete  and  never  can  succeed. 
Whatever  of  repression  is  effected  will  not  be 
observed  in  depopulated  prisons  as  the  san¬ 
guine  expect;  a  true  prison  system  involves 
advanced  civilization,  which  always  takes 
cognizance  of  crimes  and  swells  the  criminal 
record.  High  civilization  is  found  in  crowded 
communities  and  density  of  population  in¬ 
creases  the  incitements  to  crime.  I  have  not 
the  figures  at  baud,  but  venture  the 
assertion  that  those  States  where  the  intelli¬ 
gence  aud  virtue  of  the  people  is  confessedly 
greatest  will  be  found  to  have  .the  fullest 
prisons,  so  that  until  we  tide  over  into  mil¬ 
lennial  society  a  true  prison  system  will  not 
be  useless,  aud  we  in  our  way  shall  fiud  plenty 
of  work  to  do. 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  tbaj^  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  prisoners  in  prison  is  indispensable  to 
the  preventive  effect  sought,  lor  the  return 
to  society  of  discharged  prisoners  unreformed 
is  to  poison  it  with  the  worst  elements  pos¬ 
sible  to  provide,  aud  to  retain  them  in  prison 
indefinitely,  while  affording  protection  from 
their  evil  influence  at  the  same  time,  imposes 
a  burden  impossible  to  be  borue;  therefore, 
the  grand  design,  the  all-animating  purpose, 
may  well  be  to  accomplish  this  result,  which 
is  feasible  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  that 
would  be  under  treatment  by  this  system. 

A  fundamental  condition  of  success  iu  this 
respect  is  tbe  financial  independence  of  the 
organization  and  its  institutions;  it 
is  not  to  be  sneered  at  by  those 
specially  interested  or  occupied  in  re¬ 
ligious  ministrations,  as  is  too  often  done  ; 
the  importance  of  this  cannot  well  be  made 
too  prominent.  It  is  too  much  to  expeet  in 
our  day  that  citizens  generally  will  vote  taxes 
upon  themselves  to  provide  not  only  suitable 
institutions  for  the  reformatory  treatment  of 
criminals,  but  to  support  them  in  unproduc¬ 
tive  industry  aud  supply  them  with  the  in- 
dispensables  of  reformatory  progress,  viz  : 
good  diet,  good  clothes,  good  quarters,  en¬ 
tertaining  educational  means,  aud  the  pure 
personal  friendship  of  a  refined  religious  in¬ 
structor.  If  these  are  supplied  regularly  to 
institutions  and  prisons,  it  must  come  through 
their  own  exertions  and  by  levy  of  excise 
on  the  grosser  appetites  and  propensities. 
*  The  labor  of  the  prisoners  together  with  in- 
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come  Irom  taxes  (for  repression)  upon  traffic 
opposed  to  the  public  weal,  must  furnish 
funds  for  all  this  when  once  the  establishments 
have  been  erected,  or  success  is  impossible 
for  this  or  any  system  designed  for  the  cura¬ 
tive  treatment  ot  criminals.  Then  again  there 
is  little  hope  of  reformation  for  criminals 
generally  unless  they  can  become  selt  sustain¬ 
ing  through  their  own  honest  effort, 
and  this  must  be  acquired  or  shown 
while  under  tutelage  of  these  guar  dims.  The 
habits  of  self  denial,  and  productive  per¬ 
sonal  exertion  must  be  imparted  or  degrada¬ 
tion  and  disaster  surely  follow  their  return  to 
normal  society.  After  medical  treatment  the 
first  step  towards  moral  improvement  is  in 
many  cases  industrial  training. 

To  train  to  productive  industry  those  ‘.who 
are  the  victims  of  idleness,  ignorance  and 
their  criminal  impulses,  involves  compulsion 
as  an  element  ol  discipline  and  as  the  train¬ 
ing  is  lor  their  own  improvement — not  for 
anybody’s  pecuniary  benefit  as  its  object — and 
since  compulsion  is  necessary  to  bold  them 
continuously  in  contact  with  the  means  of 
culture  provided — its  use  is  justifiable.  In  a 
favorable  Irame  one  may  elect  to  take  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  consequences  of  a  course  of  moral 
training;  still  fiuctuatious  of  feeling,  vagrant 
impulses,  are  liable  and  likely  to  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  mind  and  bear  away  the  will  into 
captivity  of  evil  unless  at  such  times  compul¬ 
sion  is  applied.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
reformation  of  a  man  caunot  be  compass¬ 
ed  in  opposition  to  his  will — that  is,  when 
the  will  is  arrayed  in  conscious  opposition. 
Yet  the  process  may  go  on  unconsciously 
and  without  his  voluntary  co-operation.  It 
is  not  true,  therefore,  that  any  restraint,  in¬ 
voluntary  privation,  or  compulsory  dicta¬ 
tion  subverts  "the  desired  result,  as  is  some- 
t.mes  claimed ;  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  that  a  reformatory  prisou 
shall  accord  with  the  desires  of  those  whose 
tastes  and  disposition  it  is  designed  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  and  improve.  An  antagonism  exists 
of  necessity  at  the  beginning  ;  hence  compul¬ 
sion  is  indispensable.'  Harmony  cannot  be 
se  ured  by  modifying  means  and  methods  to 
meet  the  demands  or  desires  of  prisoner, 
without  destroying  the  good  designed,  but 
must  be  had  by  the  conformation  of  their 
desires  to  their  surroundings  m  these  respects, 
and  only  thus.  The  administration  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  then  should  be  characterized  by  inflexible 
purpose,  based  upon  a  firm  foundation  of 
principles;  indeed  every  step  towards  indul¬ 
gence  is  fraught,  with  danger  and  more  likely 
to  prove  disastrous  than  the  most  tenacious 
adherence  to  routine. 

The  employment  of  prisoners  should  be  at 
mechanical  branches  chiefi}’,  because  these 
place  the  prisoners  in  the  most  favorable  sit¬ 
uation  for  us  to  control  the  influences  that 
reach  them  ;  afford  better  opportunity  and 
Involve  greater  necessity  for  exercising  the 
will  to  hold  the  mind  and  muscles  to  careful, 
skilful  toil,  thu3  developing  self-control ;  and 
because  they  are  more  productive  in  this 
country  than  agriculture  or  employment  upon 
public  works,  the  crank  or  treadmill.  Wheth¬ 
er  they  shall  be  employed  with  or  without  the 
intervention  of  contractors  is  au  open  ques 
lion  and  must  he  governed  much  by  circum¬ 


stances.  I  am  opposed  to  the  contract  system , 
but  there  are  times  and  circumstances  when 
to  contract  the  prisoners’  labor  is  the  best 
thing.  If  the  manager  of  an  establishment 
is  all  that  is  desired  ia  other  respects,  but  not 
adapted  to  manufacturing  management,  or, 
in  the  absence  of  requisite  capital,  or,  when 
the  concern  is  so  large  as  to  overburden  the 
warden  with  business  cares  so  that  he  has 
not  time  or  strength  for  aught  else,  or  where 
there  is  much  liability  of  change  from  political 
or  local  reasons,  it  may  he  well  to  employ  a 
portion  only  of  rhe  prisoners  directly  tor  the 
Smte,  contracting  out  the  labor  of  the  balance 
to  good  men  upoa  suitable  terms  aad  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  whole  scope  of  the  world’s  industry 
should  be  open  for  the  employ  meat  ot  pris-  ♦ 
oners;  no  interference  of  trades’  uuioGS  cau 
be  listened  to  ;  the  logic  of  the  least  dictation 
from  them  leans  to  locking  up  the  prisoners 
in  idleness,  and  there  is  no  good  grouud  tor  it 
ou  their  part.  Tne  statistics  heretofore  ad¬ 
duced  show  83  per  cent  ot  prisoners  to  have 
been  laborers  and  servants,' only  16  per  cent 
artisans,  trom  which  it  would  seem  that  in 
proportion  as  laborers  become  mechauics  and 
tradesmen  their  liability  to  commit  crime  is 
reduced;  hence  the  employment  of  prisoners 
at  mechanical  pursuits  is  a  reformatory  meas¬ 
ure  and  for  the  best  interest  of  society  at 
large.  Shall  the  small  per  cent  of  artisans  in 
society  object,  or  seek  to  prevent  this  ?  It  is 
unworthy  ot  them,  and,  compreneasive  ly 
viewed, not  for  their  interest.  Competition  is 
most  onerous  to  those  of  least  income  or 
resources,  and  are  not  the  laborers  and  serv¬ 
ants  these?  Is  it  not  true  benevolence  and 
sound  policy  to  remove,  if  possible,  compe¬ 
tition  from  those  least  able  to  bear  it  to  waere 
it  can  better  be  borne?  Are  there  demagogues 
or  associations  of  men  selfish  enough,  so  par¬ 
tisan  that  they  wish  to  oppress  the  poorest 
class  m  society,  or  will  m-chanics — 
men — follow  their  lead?  Let  this 

senseless  cry  against  convict  labor  ‘ 
cease.  The  world  is  wide — there 

is  room  for  ail.  Let  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  supersede  the  set flshness  of  the  few. 

The  co-operative  principle  may  be  applied 
to  the  industries  of  a  reformatory  prisou 
where  the  sentences  are  upon  tne  iudeterm- 
inable  plan,  at  least  such  a  one  as  the  inter¬ 
mediate  reformatory  herein  outlined.  By  this 
is  meant  that  the  prisoners  m  ay  be  interested 
in  producing  an  income  sufficient  to  defray 
all  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  by  tne 
privilege  of  sharing  in  any  surplus  gained, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  only  feasible  general 
plan  for  giving  prisoners  a  share  ol  their 
earnings;  though  in  a  limited  way,  with  selec. 
ted  prisoners,  an  ordinary  system  of  over 
work,  well  managed,  maybe  beneficial.  With 
the  foregoing  simple  statement  I  will  leave 
this  important  theme  for  another  occasion. 

Much  is  now  said  of  the  desirability  of  class¬ 
ification,  by  which  prisoners  of  a  certain 
moral  grade  may  be  congregated  m  oneprisoa 
or  apartment,  and  those  of  other  type  else¬ 
where,  and  this  prison  system  recognizes  and 
adopts  the  principle.  In  actual  administra¬ 
tion,  however,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
do,  ard  there  is  danger  of  “  drawing  it  too 
fine.” 
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In  the  prisons  ot  the  best  system  to  he  de¬ 
vised,  graduate  them  as  you  will,  there  must 
always  be  a  mixed  company,  no  human  wis¬ 
dom/can  avoid  it,  the  tares  and  the  wheat 
must  grow  together  until  the  harvest. 
Only  the  very  worst  element  can  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  industrial  reformatory  of  this 
series,  but  a  small  number  will  remain  at  the 
place  of  reception,  and  for  the  first  few  years 
at  least  but  a  small  percentage  can  get  into 
the  intermediate  institution  ;  and  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  such  changes  in  individuals 
throughout  the  whole  will  occur— fluctuating 
like  tne  waves  of  the  sea—  that  power  to 
transfer  at  will  is  indispensable  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Board  or  the  management  of  the 
several  establishments. 

Were  it  possible  to  accomplish  close  classi¬ 
fication  upon  the  basis  of  character  it  would 
he  of  doubtful  uthity,  for  thereby  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  better  over  the  worse  would  be 
lost;  as  a' so  the  stimulus  to  the  former  and  the 
best  test  of  their  real  character  found  in  re¬ 
sisting  evil  and  in  triumph  over  the  influence 
of  the  bad,  and  the  whole  of  both  classes  be 
deprived  of  that  grand  motor  lor  self-im¬ 
provement,  viz.,  a  fair  field  for  seli-forgetlul 
efforts  for  the  elevation  of  others.  The  effect 
of  classification  is  both  favorable  and  unfavor¬ 
able;  the  good  are  possibly  made  better  (?) ; 
the  bad  are  certainly  made  worse  ;  it  helps 
the  officers  to  secure  obedience  to  the  rules, 
but  this  is  not  reliable  evidence  of  reformed 
character.  The  best  behaved  prisoner  is  often 
the  worst  citizen;  men,  lor  whose  reform 
there  is  absolutely  no  hope,  will  grade  out 
early  by  the  best  mark  system  to  be  desired,  if 
conduct  in  prison  is  the  test,  while  some 
whose  reformation  is  already  attained  cannot 
possibly  keep  a  clean  record.  The  true  basis 
of  classification  for  prisoners  is  character  not 
conduct.  The  criterion  of  character  should 
be  uniform  throughout  the  whole 
system  of  institutions,  and  therefore 
should  be  applied  in  each  case  by  the 
same  officer  or  officers,  say  the  secretary 
or  some  suitable  officer  of  the  Board.  Good 
conduct  may  be  assumed,  but  good  character 
never  ;  men  may  feign  insanity  and  thus  get 
into  an  Asylum,  but  the  insane  rarely  feign 
sanity  sufficiently  well  to  get  out ;  nor  is  it 
easier  to  put  on  the  semblance  of  virtue  to 
deceive  an  experienced  judge  and  sensible 
man.  Reformatory  results  hinge  upon  finan¬ 
cial  independence, ’which  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  wise  organization  and  application 
of  the  labor  of  prisoners,  and  it  is  found,  prac¬ 
tically,  that  to  classify  as  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  destroys  or  greatly  impairs  the  efficien¬ 
cy  of  the  lorce  for  producing  income  and  thus 
works  against  the  object  sought,  neutralizing 
fully  any  immediate  result  attained. 

After  withdrawing  the  very  worst  and  best 
element  from  an  institution  as  before  suggest¬ 
ed,  the  best  classifiatiou,  all  things  considered, 
is  had,  not  by  separation  of  classes  into  differ¬ 
ent  apartments,  there  allowing  unrestrained 
intercourse,  but  by  such  supervision  of  each 
compauy  in  all  apartments  during  the  hours 
of  actual  opera'ions  as  shall  preveat  corrupt¬ 
ing  communications,  permitting  occasionally 
and  within  due  limits  such  intercourse 
us  is  of  good  elf  act  ;  and  the  public  senti¬ 
ment  of  a  reformatory  may  be  so  favorable. 


that  quite  general  communication  can  safely 
be  indulged  at  times. 

In  administering  a  prison  system,  or  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  prisons,  the  intellectual  education  of  all  , 
classes  must  take  more  prominent  place,  and 
the  education  of  adult  prisoners  must  uot  be 
neglected.  The  convictiou  is  gaining  ground 
that  Christian  character  can  be  cultivated;  that 
it  can  come  only  thus;  that  it  is  no  moral  mirage 
to  be  made  at  will  with  human  emotions,  but 
a  veritable  quality  of  beiug,  inbred  and  in- 
wrought  by  Christiau  culture;  that  criminals 
are  susceptible  to  change  for  the  better  by 
this  menus,  and  that  education  in  its 
enlarged  sense  is  tne  true  title  for 
the  process.  The  absence  of  ordinary 
information  indicated  by  the  statistics  before 
given  is  enough  ot  itself  to  drive  these  people 
to  degrading  occupations  and  amusements. 
Such  absence  of  mental  culture  must  leave 
them  as  the  same  statistics  show  them  to  be 
—the  blind  servauts  of  the  animal  instincts, 
aud  these  are  both  favorable  conditions  for 
crime.  The  effect  of  education  is  reformatory, 
for  it  tends  to  dissipate  poverty  by  imparting 
intelligence  sufficient  to  conduct  ordinary  ar-- 
fairs,  and  puts  into  the  mind  necessarily 
habits-  of  punctuality,  method  and  per¬ 
severance.  By  education  the  whole  man  is 
toned  up,  and  not  only  the  habits  but  the 
quality  of  the  mind  itself  is  improved,  so  that 
its  strength  and  activity  render  possible  nice, 
discriminating,  moral  perceptions,  whose  ten- 
dencv  is  to  better  impulses  and  acts.  There 
is  a  difference  in  the  characteristics  of  crim¬ 
inals  answerable  to  this  law  of  their  deve¬ 
lopment  ;  there  is  a  refinement  of  roguery 
with  some  and  a  devilish  way  of  doing  things 
with  others  that  corresponds  to  the  culture 
they  have  received.  If  culture  then  has  a 
refining  influence  at  all,  ’tis  only  necessary  ta> 
carry  it  far  enough  to  cultivate  the  criminal 
out  of  his  criminality,  and  to  constitute 
him  (towards  society)  a  reformed  mu'1 
Education  helps  to  good  society,  without 
which  permanent  reformation  cannot  be,  and 
at  the  same  time  imparts  an  impulse  in  that 
direction;  for  the  consciousness  that  our  tastes 
are  iu  harmony  with  any  Class,  and  of  our 
ability  to  make  ourselves  agreeable  to  them, 
inclines  us  to  their  society.  Education  oc¬ 
cupies  the  time  and  ariords  society  iu  solitude, 
whose  tendency  otherwise  is  always  deteriora¬ 
ting;  it  adds  firmness  to  the  mind,  thus  fitting 
it  for  the  crises  of  life,  constituting  fortitude 
the  guard  and  suoport  of  the  other  virtues. 
The  testimony  of  those  who  are  making  a 
quite  thorough  experiment  in  educating  adu’t 
prisoners  is  entirely  favorable  to  our  view.  It 
is  stated  that  there  is  a  desire  t.o  learn  greater 
than  in  the  common  schools  for  childen,  and 
that  better  average  progress  is  made  ;  that  the 
school  exercises  produce  very  marked  change 
in  the  appearance  of  the  prisoners,  the  gross, 
animal  aspect  departing,*  the  face  and  :form 
robing  themselves  with  the  habiliments  of  man¬ 
liness  ;  also,  that  between  40  and  50  per  cent, 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  school  are  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  their  personal  religious  relations, 
while  only  six  per  cent,  of  t  he  others  manifest 
aoy  special  regard  to  the  matter.  The  testimony 
of  a  reformed  man  is  also  in  point.  He  says  : 
“lhe  darkness  of  my  situation  was  dispelled, 
the  dawQ  of  better  days  arose,  hope  was  eu- 
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kindled  when  I  became  conscious  of  making 
real  progress  in  primary  studies,  and  as  I 
continued  to  advance,  tlie  school  proved  an 
additional  stimulus  until  my  life  of  imprison¬ 
ment  became  one  of  freedom;  though  the 
body  was  immured  my  mind  flew  to  farthest 
regions  and  found  fellowship  with  the  world. 
Sometimes  I  seem  to  be  entirely  satisfied,  and 
desire  no  other  heaven  than  the  new  found 
fountains  of  joy.”  Lei  us  educate. 

“  The  importance  and  power  of  Religious 
'  Forces  in  Prisons”  forms  the  topic  for  a  paper 
to  be  read  before  this  Congress,  therefore  I 
will  not  write  upon  it  exeept  to  state,  viz.  : 
Religion,  as  the  term  is  popularly  understood, 
fills  a  place,  and  is  au  indispensable  element 
of  a  reformatory  Rystem,  but  does  not  consti¬ 
tute  the  whole  of  it,  as  some  would  have  us 
believe.  It  is  possible  for  one  to  be  a 
good'eitizen  without  being  “  religious,”  and 
it  may  be  possible  for  a  criminal 
to  live  correctly  without  observing  ordinary 
religious  forms  of  worship  ;  but  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  radically  wrong  character  to  be  ren¬ 
ovated,  renewed,  rendered  right  without 
connecting  the  thoughts  and  the  affections 
with  God,  the  good  Father  of  us  all. 

The  religious  faculties,  however,  are  not  al¬ 
ways  the  first  to  feel  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  culture,  though  they  frequently  present 
the  first  observable  evidence  ot  improvement. 


A  quadruped  cannot  respond  to  religious  in¬ 
fluences,  nor  can  a  biped ,  until  his  intellect  is 
stirred  to  see  and  his  affections  trained  to  feel 
the  effect  of  self-sacrificing  love  ;  there  is  suen 
a  thing  as  “casting  pearls  before  swine,  giving 
that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs.”  Christianity 
cares  for  the  body,  that  temple  of  the  soul, 
and  it  is  a  Christian  work  to  feed,  clothe  and 
refine  it.  Christianity  cares  for  the  mind,  the 
media  of  the  soul ;  to  cultivate  it  is  also  Chris¬ 
tian.  Christianity  is  more  than  a  system  of 
religion ;  it  is  before  it,  beneath  it,  above  it, 
religion  is  included  in  it. 

The  ideal  ot  a  true  prison  system, in  the  great 
scope  of  its  influence,  in  the  spirit  and  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  it  is  based,  in  its  grand  two*! 
fold  aim,  in  its  plan  of  organization,  of  legisla¬ 
tion  and  in  the  particulars  of  its  administration, 
in  the  Christian  ideal  m  all  the  breadth  and 
blessedness  of  that  term. 

Let  us  then  who  live  under  this  light  in 
these  latter  days,  lend  our  influence  and  our 
aid  to  plant  such  a  system,  not  only  in  a  Stale 
but  in  every  State  and  throughout  the  world, 
being  assured  that  when  we  have  found  the 
‘philosophy  of  the  plan  of  salvation”for  the  fee¬ 
ble  and  fallen  of  our  fellow  creatures,  we  shall 
have  found  God’s  plan  for  saving  the  race  and 
may  feel  the  lorce  of  the  words,“Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 
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